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LTliiCAL ISSIJHS IN WORKING KITH.YOUN'C ClilinRJ'.N 



iNhat should a teacher do when 

l^.a parent demands that ^^he use a jnethod 
of discipline that goes against her 
own preferences? 



.when the owner of her day care center 
' appears to be giving' False information 
^ to' the lic'ensing .authorit lesr 

.when. a parent complaiixs to her about 
* the behavior of a colleague?^. , . 

,when a child tells her about law 
breaking behavior observed' at home?^ 

■ .when a mother ^ours out all her 
^ personal t,roubles? 

The list of questions of this -Und is ^ 
potentially very long. But answers to ^ 
sufJh questions cannot be, drawn from research 
reports, from th^ accumulated knowledge of 
child dev^elopment, or even from educational 
philosophy. The issues ■ rai sed ^and-^ thei^r 
answers lie in the realm of professional^ 
ethics. 

. • -3 



Dno of the charactcri t i c features of a 
profession is tiuit j^ts practitioners sliare a 
codv i)f etJii cs , .^.isual ly de\'eloped, promoted 
and monitored fn- a • profesb, lomi 1 soc'iety ar 
(Issoci n't ion . Agreement as to uhether'a given 
occupation is reall\ a J^ona fide profession, 
or when it becomes , so, is difficult to obtain 
(Becker, 1962). In t;Ins paper .the term 
"profession': is used 4n\ts general sense to ^ 
refer to an occupation th^jt Is client -service - 
centered as dist inguished ^rom those occupations 
that are profit or product centered or bureau- 
cratically orgaaized. While day care and pre- 
school workers are not yet professioiictlized, 
their work frequently gives rise" to the kinds * 
or )^:)roblems addressed b>^ .codes of ethics.. 

The ph>q)ose of t\A<, paper is to encourage 
dis-cussion ofN^he cofnnlex ethical problems 



encoujitered by day care and preschool wqrkers. 



1 slKilQ-'attempT \to suggest some of the, 
cei^i'al^i^sues by addressing* tlio qu\rslions: 
WliaPdo ue mean bvli^-code of etlycs?' 



WS^' IS a code of ethics impo-rtant? 

\N^Kit are some examples of etlpcal 
conflicts in day care and' prescliool 
work? ' y 

Vdiat;^ steps migiu be taken' to lielp day 
care and preschool workers reso'vc 
these conlicts,?* 

WJiat !'0 We I'lcafi B:^ a €ode o;' 
'Of all the dic^ioivary definitions of 
''ethics" available, the one most relevvant 
here is "the systenf^or cod^e of morals of a 
particular phi lo*;opher, '^religi on, group, 
profession, etc." p/ebster's 2nd Edition, 
Unabridged). More specifically, Moore defines 
"ethics'v' as "...private system^ of law wliich . 

Jare characteristic of air.formally constituted 
organizations" {1970, p. 116). ile notes ^ ' 
also that these codes ". highlight proper 

'relations with clients or osiers outside the 



organizations, ^rather than procedural 

, J ■ ■ • •' 

•rules for organizational behavior" (p., 116). 



larly, Ber?S^ff says Xha 



Similarly, Ber?S^ff says .that ethics 

. . refer(s) to the way a. grojjp.of asSbciat^s 
define(s)' their special responsibility to*- 
one another and the rest of*the social / • 
order in which they work" (1975, p, 559J)^.' 

' Maurice Levine' (1972) , in *his eocami'nat jo^ 
&€ the compl^^x ethical problems, which^ arise 
in the practice of psychiatry, proposes ■ 
that codes of ethics can be understood as 
OQe^f the methods by^which groups of 
wprkers cope with their, t.empt-at ions. He, ' 
suggests a.lso that othicsjiave the function' 
of minimi-zing the distorting effects of 
wi^^ful thinking, of limit.ing or inhy^it-jng 
ne's destructive- impul ses. In addition,* ' 
Levine asserts that codes of ^etlucs *embody 
those, principles or forces, which s*tand in ''^ 
opposition t^o self-aggrandizemeHj --especially 
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Vvhcn. sel»f-aggraiuli:ement might be at the 
expense of others. Similarly, according to 

^Ig^virie, ethics .prov ide guidejLi\es for action 

• >' ^ . * 

in cases of potentially significant damage 

to others, o'r potential liarm to anotlier's * 

interests. Ip much the salm? spirit i l^isenbeVg 

U^TS) proposes a '"general law tliat tlie more 

powe'rful a, change agent, or t^,^given treat-- 

nient; the risk>er its application!" the 

risk to Cither tlie* client or the practitioner 

increases, the necessity for (?tlncal guide- 

^lines seeH>s to increase^ . ^ 

From ti-me.to time, I have askfed ^student s 

-In early childhood education to try^ to '<levelop 
tj 

codes of ethics for themselves. Invariably 

they- produce sets of statements that <7re m5re 

appropriately defined as ^'goaLs" rather tlian • 

ethics, although the distinct idns betvseen the 
. ' / ^ ' - 

two* are- m)taljva>:s cosily* made. The statement, 
sRaTl impart knowledge artd ski], Is" seems . 



.to Belong to the^^tegory of goa\[s. The\ 
st^itement, "I shall res'pect the .child's 
ethiVic background'' more easily seems to ' 
belong to >the category of ethics. The 
major distinction between the two 
categories seerfs- to be that go^als are 
broad, Stat ements about *the effects one 
intends have. Ethics, on theother hand, 
^eera to^be sfatement^ about how to x^nduct* 
oneself in the cour^se of implementing goals*. , 

- ^ *In summary, a code of ethics m'ay be 
defined^s a set •of statements that helps 
us to deal with the temptations^ inherent in 
'our accupa^t^j^s . ■ A code of ethics may al^o 
^'elp us to act^in terms of that which we • 
believe to ,be right rather than what* is ' 

4 • . ' 

exp^dient--especially when doing what we 
believe is right carries risks^ Situations 
in which doing what is righx cai^ies higji^^^^^^^^^^ 
probability of getting an award or bei-ng 
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roVarded may no't require a cbde of ,ctliic^' as 



much as Aituations. rifo uith risks (c,^,\ ri s 
the loss of a job or* a 1 i'ceijs'e' tyf) practice, 
. facing professional bldckl i string ov e\en 
'f harsher consequences), (^odos of ethics a^'c 
statements about right or g^iod \\a)*s to' 
. * conduct ourselves an the courj^C? of- 

implementing our goals.** They *are ^^t^jtements 
^' , that encourage. U.S {i.e. give us the courage] 
• * ' to act in accordan-ce with our professional 
7 judgment of wimt is best for the clients 
being ser\cd eve^n when .they. may not agree. 
(\)dc^s of Vtbics give us courage to act in 



teOTs'oi' uhat^wc beljeVe to he in the best 
interests of* the client rather than in. terms' 
of what will make'oyr clients lile us. 
Needless to say,/tiie ethical principles 
impliod in the coda reflect -the group's 4 
pasition on what is valuable /and worthwhile 
in society in general. 
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F^^tho pui'ifoses. o.f this 'paper, the 
mam features- of code^;^ of. ethi cs considered 
■■; ai;c* the group's beliefs ab^ut : (1) what is 
* right rather^than expedient'; (2) "what is - 
_ gfood^rath^^j than sijiiply pr.actical, (3) what 
acts members must ■rTever 'engage in or condone 
even if, ttiose acts would work or if members 
could get_aw^wi_tji such ^cts, and a group's 
. * bcl,krm^arding acts- to which they mus.t 

never be accjompl i ces , bystcinders or contri- 
. butors . ; • . 



Ip 'a Codg%f Utiticp Important? 
.The specific aspects of working with 
preschool children that give rise to "ethical 
f problems addressed here- are the (1) power 
and status of -pract i t ioners , (2) multipl icity> 
rff clients, (3) ambiguity of the data base, 
and (4-) rqle ambiguity. Each aspect is > 
discussed below'. 

" » 



Power and Stat.us of Practi t i oners 

# • ' ' — — — — — — — • 

It is^takcy a.s a general pi'iiu'iple 
that in any profe.ssTbn, the more powerless" 
the client vis-a-vis t^l;e pract i t lOher , tl:e 
more impoi'tant the pi'act i t ioner '^s ethics 
become. That in to "say, the greater the 
power of the pract it-i onei' over the-client, 
the greater the necessity for intemaliz<}d 
restraints against ainising that power. / 

PresclKK")! pract it i oners -'have great 
power over young children, especial 1\ in dav 
care centers. Practitioner^' superior 
I^Jiy^^ical power ovcm* ^young ciuldren is 
'obvious. In addition, practitioners liave^^ 
VI rtual ly, total power over the psychological 
good ' and res^gurtyes of value to the young 
in their care: The young child's power to 
modify a^ teacher's behavior is larg^ely 
dependent -on the extent to which a teacher 
yiefds "ttia^ pouer t,o hiin. Whatever power 

• •' II. ;. '■ ■■■■ ■ 



--hikifoi, migh} ha\c over 'Hioi r c'arcg i \ ers ' 

>.'•-• ' ♦ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

- .U^hax lof m unhkois^to lu- under .oii^cioUs 

cortt]'oL ' 0I)\ ioiu^rv \Q,un^ children canmrt" 
A^ffocti\ol> organ 1:0 ^trl^^cs or^ovcott^ 
or report nmlpraetice^tji^^rri^ 
Ciuldren may rej^ort to a parent t^iat thc\' 
jH^'fce 1 \e>^1)e abus i ve 'ca rcgi ver bcliavior, 
jM>^^rlu> \alidiTy of sueh roiiort?^ 15 often''' 
ques t^^onab^l q . I u rt he rmoVc , parent a 1 . 
i'cactions to t hese' 'report s may be unreliabje. 
In onc^case, a fi ve-ycar-old reported to 
his mother that Jie had been^:given o^ly'one 
^ slice of bread duHng -tho da):^t the center, 
a- punis-hment foi* mij>bphavior . . His mother 
, . ,\Nas reported to have re^ppnded l)y saying '* ' 
^ "then top-rrdu, behave yourse^'f." 

It IS* neither possible nor desira 
to monitor teachers donst^antly in ord6r-to 
ensure^ that such abuses do ubt occur. Sinceo 
there are often no "other experts matching, "/ 



as Moore (1970) puts it, and the cMiild^s 
.$cl.f-pTOtcct i vc repertoire is limited, a 
code of-ethics, internalized as cpmiiii t nient s " 
to ^ right conduct, might hel^o to st r.c^ngtl^en / 
resist a^ice to occupational temptations nnd 
help practitioners to make ethical choices. 

Another aspect of the \Nork of preschool 
afid day care prac^ti oners which affects 



ethical hehavior is the relatively 1 
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statu^" t)f *pract i t ionersjin ''{"H^e, carl)' x'hi Id- 
hood field. Parents '^ebm far mare likel)\ \ 
to, make demands on practitioners for given 
kin*ds of practices in preschool and day ' 
care centers than they are to demand specific 

medical procedures from pediat riciaQ^s/Vor 

^ t ' . * ' 

example. ,iAd ^ ' ' \ ' 

;'^%Wa$io iif point is an incident concerning 
a young mother uho brougjit lier four-year-old 
son to the day care cent-er eVery morning at 
7:30 pnd picked him up again evcrv e\'<^ning 

11 \ 
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around S:5() p.m. She ^^ave the staff 
-strict instructions that under no ciVifum- 
^*tances uas the child to nap during the. 
day. She expkfinejd that uhen she took her 
-son home in the evenings she was tired 
from her Iq^ng day and needed tc> he ihlq^ 
to feed h^ini^ and -have^m tuc^^f^d away for 
tfie night ^^soon as po^sible^ /It is not 
difficult to picture'the difficulties 
encountered by the staff of -this proprietary 
day care center. By the middle of the 
afternoon this^ child was unmanageable. 
The state regulations under which the center 
ua's licensed specified a daily rest period 
for all children. 'Sensitivity and responsive 
ness to parental preferences, however, were 
.also main tenets of the centerVs philosophy-^ 
Although the staff -attempted to talk^to 
the mot Iyer about the child*s fatigue and 
intrS^iibility, the •mother liad little 
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regard for the stirFf's e>rp'ert"ise ^nd juJ^ne^ 

'^and tof;^J di s-i!jcgard«f-for ^'ate licensing 

standards . - ' t- . 

1^ In the situation des^J'rihiHl above, the 

staff wa.^ frubtrat<?d and angered by the 

niQther and'the child, and felt victimized 

by both. Could they put the child dom for 

a nap and get away with -it? A real 

temptation! Would that \\ork\ Would it be 

right? It might have been ri^it to ask ' - 

'the mother to place her child'iti a different 

center. But, such a suggestiop^has risks: 

a pi'oprLetary day tare center is financially 
' ' ' » 

depe.ndent on maintaining as fUlY ^'nrpl Inient 
as possible. Also, in some communities, 
•a.l t ernat 1 ve placements arc simply not 
a\ ail able". 

Accumulated experience suggests that 
four-year-olds tfirive best with adequate 
'est period? durijig the Jay, and a state 



. regulation requiring such a program 
provision is unlikely to be controversia-l . 
The problem outlined above could have be|?n 
solved by irnvoking the state's regulations. 
'But state regulations are not uniformly 
observed! IVhy should this p^'^ticular one ' 
be honored,, and others overlooked? . 

Working daily uith young and relatively 
pouerle-ss clients is likely to ^carry with 
man)' ^tcmptat ions to abuse that power.. 
Practitioners may have been tempted, at one. 
time or another to regiment ^ the children, * 
to treat 'them all alike, to ' intimidate 
them into conformity to aduljt demands, to • 
reject unattractive children, or to become, 
deeply • attached to some 'chi Idren. Thus 
the hortatory literature addressed to pre- ' 
school practitioners reminds them to respect^ 
individual differences, to accept children, 
to use positive guidance and to treat 

14 



chJklren with dignity. It'^seems^ reasonable 
' ^LUgt'^^t tliat most Vuch exhortations should 
he part of a code of ethics. • 
Mult iplicity of Clients * - ' , * 

A code^of ethics may liclp practitioners 
to resol\e issues arising from the facKtlfat 
tliey scr\e a variety of client groups. Most* 
• preschool workers, when askod "Who is vour • 
cl i ent?'^- 11 ^1 ly re^spond witliout hesitation, 
"Tlie child." But it is probably more realistic 
.to or'ij^er the client groups into a liierarchy 
so tliat parei^ are the primary group (see 
Bersoff. 1975), children secondary, tlie 
employing agency 'and the laigcr community 
next (see 'also Beker, bach groilp 

of clients in the hierarchy may be perceived 
as exerting pressures for practitioners to 
act in ways that- ma>' be against the best 
interests of another client group. As a 
case in point, prcrsclioo 1 Korkcrs often 
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lament the fact, that many parents want 
/ their pre-schooleri; to learn to read, while 
• thev themselves consider such instiHiction 
premjiturc and therefore potentially harmful 
- . 'to the children. At times, the best • 
- \ interests of both parents and children may 

be m conflict with agency interests and' ^ 
^ expectations, and so forth. A code of ethics 
should hel5( to ^larify the position of each 
client group in the hierarchy, and provide 
guidelines on how to resolve questions 
concerning which of the groups has the best 
tlaim to^^ract it?i oners * consideration, 
Amhiguity of the Data Base 
- • * Mair>' differences of opinion or courses 
'of action cannat be resolved by reference 
to either stat.e/local regulations or a 
reliable body ef evidence. It is taken as 
a general proposition that weakness in the 
data base of a professional field often 

" 16 • 
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causes a vacuum which is likely to be filled 
by ideologies. The field of day care and 

0 

preschool education is one which seems to 
qualify as idej^logy -bound (see Katz, 1975), 
giving rise to a variety of temptations for 
practitioners. The uncertainity and/or 
navailabilty of reliable empirical, findings 
about the long-tenn ^dcve lopmental consequences 
of early experiences tempts practitioners 
(as well as their leaders) to develop 
orthodoxies, as well as to become doctrinaire 
in ;Cheir collective statements. Such 
orthodoxies i^d doctrines may be functional 
to the ext(?nt that they provide practitioners 
With a serfse-of conviction and the confidence 
necessary for action. Such conviction, how- 
ever, :]|ay be accompanied by rejection of 
alternative methods and of some of ^he 
facts whicl} may be avaHnble. A code of 
ethics could serve to remind practitioners 
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to ts,cj^cw' orthodoxies', to strive to 'bo 
^well 4nfonned''and open <niind^d aad lb keep 



al)rQa.^t of -new Mdeas and' developments , 
Hole Ambi'guity ^ 

Research and deve?lopment activities* 
of recent years have rcfsiflted in emphasis 
on the iinportance of the developmentc%l and 
St imulus^funct ions of day care and preschool 

.practitioners as compared uith more 
traditional custodial and'guidance functions. 

^ In addition, recent ^poli ci es related to 
early j^hi Idhood emphcisi:e parental involve- 
mcnt on all levels of programming, concern i 



for nutrition and health screening, and 
relevant social services. These pressures 
and policies add to and aggravate a Jong- 
standing prohleip of role ambiguity for pre- 
scliool workers. The central source of 
-ajnbiguity stems from the ge/ieral proposition 

that the vounger the child served, the wide-r 

■\ • 
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the raage of his or her functioning for 
'which adults must assume responsibi^l ity. 
Day care imd preschotDl practitioners cannot 
limit their concerns only to children's 
• a.cademic progress and pupil rple social- 
ization. The immaturity o'f the client 
pik:sses the practitioner into responding 
to almost all of the child's needs and 
behavior. Responsibil.ity for the whole 
' cni^d may leat) to uncertaiTity over role 
boundaries, for exampl'^, 'in cases of ^ 
di sagreement /wi th parents'over niffthods of 
di scipl ine, toi let -train ing, sex r^le 
' . 5oc4ali zal ion and so on. Clarification 
""of the boundaries of practitioner roles 
and/or the limi'ts of their expertise 
' ^ could b.e, reflected in a code of etliics. ^ • 
V-:. In summary, four aspects of the role 

of day care and presch<j^l workers jSitem to . 
.imply the necessity for a code of ethics: 
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high po\Ncr and lou status, muUi- i jk - . . 

plicity of client groups, and ambiguity " ' 

lU the data base and iiV^ the role. ^ ' v 

'\ boundaries of pra(i,t i^N^ers / ,lt seems * * 

reasonable to, suggest thjit the actual , 

\ . . /J 

pro]>J^ems encountered bj/practitioners 

in the ^course of daily practice typically 

reflect rombihat ions of several of these 

aspect s . ^ • ^ ' 

^.^an W Exa/uvUs of KtJiical Fvohlerfis'? ' . 

^ Some -examples of situations which . ' 

seem to Ciiri-uj)on presc.hool practitioners 
to make ethical ch'^bi ces, are outlined V 
below.. The examples arQ di, ^cussed in terms* 
of relationship with major clien.t f rpA^q)^- such 
as parents, children, and colleagues and / 
employers. • ' ' - 

Ltlii*cal Issues Involving Parents 

Perhapi^ the most persistent ethical 
problelfu^ fas:ed by prescfhool practitioners 
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are those encountered in their relations 
with parenti?. One common source of problems 
'Stems from the fact that practitioners^ 

'* 

h 

T 

* generally reflect and cherish so-called 



micKlle class valdes and tend to confuse 



cojivent ional behavior -;vith* normal develop- 



ment . An increase in practitioners' self-^ 
consciousness abou/, being middle class (in 

J ■ . ^ ■ , 

'the Uist doien years!, seems to'lKive increased 
» ^ * 

their hVi^itancv to take a stand in 

* > 

controversies^ with parents." 

Wi'thin cuiy given groyp of parents, 

prefc1:^ences and v.alues may vary widely 

avcording to tkeir parents' membership in' 

particular cultural, ethnf^or socio- 

economic graups. A practitioner may, 

for example, choose to reinforce cbi Idrcn 

as they develop convent iona4 sex role / 

Stereotypes. But one or more parents in 



the client group may prefer what/has come 
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tci hti cajled an' ';a 1 tcrnat i vo 1 icic^tyle 
0^ a/pa rent may dcmaiul of her chi kl - 
^ar^takcr that <;ho 'Tiot allois her son to 
^lajt' hith do^lls, even though the caretaker 
/ina\/ prefer not t'o di scourage^sudi play,,. 
Whpn practitioners are committed t,o respect 
/ ( ^'<^pond to parental values nnd rnput * 
tiicy may be, faced with having to choose 

/ A 



between uhat rs .right and what s rifiht 

/ 1" - ^' ' •/ ' 

^ / /ivhat data or pedagogical principles can 

/ ;be brought to bear, on such Choices'' 

i 

Simi lar^ types of parent-staff ethical 
^ / ' . 

/ j conflicts arise from di screpaiicies bot\seen 

/ / ^ ■ ^ 

. j pafental c^nd pract itioner preferences with- 

/ / respect ti) curriculum goals and methods, 

I'or exaniplp, pract i t i oncKs often prefer 

infojina] , open oV so-called "chi UUcent'ered" 

curnculum goals and methods, while parent^ 

opt for traditional methods. If parents 

are 'the primary clients of the staff, what 



/ 
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posture should the staff >take when ' • ^ 
discrepancies in preferences occur? 

Specifically^ suppose that a child in an 

I* 

informal setting produces a picc^ of art 
work that appears to l)is parents to be 
nothing mrc than scribbles,- On tlie' 
other hand, the caregiver r,es.pects ilie 
, work as the child' ^ attempts at*self- 

« 

-^cxpress.ion and alsp values the kinds of ^ 
*» * ' 

^fine mo'toi; sk i 1 1 *devel opinent such a product 
supports,. Suppose further that the 
practitijoncr knows that tlie art work miglit 
cause a parent to make 'demeaning remarks* 
to the child, or ev^en scold h^m, Suppose 
• the same ^caretaker also know's that if the 
child brings bomo work regarded b-^ the 
*N parents as evidence that the' child is ' 
. nuistering the lliree R's that^bds parents 
would complement iind reward him; ^low should 
the caretaker resolve the conflict between 

23 
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Ikm' . |H\Kip,ogi\-al proferences and tlil^ demands-^ 
*of the home on the cfiild? What clioice 
uould 1)0 in the host interests of tlio ehild? 
Jt is unlike In tl'uit such issues can he 
set't.led on the basis of a\\1ilai)le evidence 
(see Spodek, UK") . ' . . • , 

Di sa^rbenienrs hetwoen practitioners and 
j)arent s as' tbv u'^is.eh child behaviors slunild ^ 
be {)ei;mi t refeF, modifxcd or punished are legion. 
Some ol^^hc disagreements are a function of 
dsifferenccs hetuceh the referent baselines 
of,' the tuo groups. Pract i 1 1 oncp^ teivd to 
assess and e\aluate behavior against a .bas-e- 

V 

fihe derived from experience .with hundreds 
of children in the a,ge group concerned. Thus 
their concept^s of what is th"e normal or 

^typical range of behavior for the age groups 
are apt to be much wider than^ parent s ' concept 
As a result , practitioners* tolerance Tor / 

V children's behavior (such^as t4iumb-sjLicking, ' 

. -"^ 
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crying, masturbation, using dirty words, 
. aggression, sexual anci sex/role cxp^erimenta- 
tion; etc.) is likely to be greater than 
that of the majority of parents. Parents 
do not univgrsally accept the wisdom that 
comes from practitioners' experience, and 
not infrequently instruct them 'to prohibit 
what practitioners themselves accept as 
normal behavior. Jiow can pract itioncf-s 



respect 'parental preferences and their own 
?x 
) 



expert is^ as well?, 



In the course of their daily work, ' 
preschool practitioners often en'counter a 
mother who i nvol vcs' them in her totai life 
problems. For example,* a mother may spill 
outfall her personal problems to her child's 
preschool teacher. In sjich*a case, .the 
lyractitioner may finV herself with unwelcome 
information. Two^kinds of ethical issues ^ J 
emerge fmm such cases. First, the paYxnrr 
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raay be seeking advice on matters that 
^ lie outside of the practitioner's training 

and expertise. As a result the pr.acti- 
. t ioner may uant to refer the parent to * 

specialized counseling or treatment. /Vre 

c 

there risks in making such referrals? 
Wha-t^'about the possibility that the un-* 
wanted information implies to the pract'i- ^ 
tioner that the chi»ld might be in psychological 
danger, and the mother rejects the 
recommendation for special ized -help? 
, Ethically, uhat are the limits ofnhe 
practit ioner's Responsibility to the whole 
ch|U[? Secondly, such cases are representative 
of many othoi* occupational' situations which 
require confidentiality aftd sensitiyity 
in handling information about clients' 
private lives, ^'codc of ethics should 
^address issues conccrnin^^ the limits af'^. 
expertise and the coiyf i dpnt i a\ i ty o^informatio 
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Another example of ethical issues in 
pract i t ioner-parei]t relations concerns the 
risks and li^nits of truthfulness in sharing 
i-nformation \vith parents and colleagues. 
For examplo, parents often ask Caregivers 
and preschool teachers about thedr children's 
behavior. In some cases^ a parent wants to 
check up on his/her child in order to know 
\\hether the child is persisting in undesirable 
behavior. If the practitioner knows that a 
truthful report will lead to severe punishment 
^ 0 f tlie child, how should she reply? Similarly 
in filling out reports on children's 
progress for use by others, practitioners 
often worry as to whether a truthful portrayal 
of a given child will result in prejudicial 
and damaging treatmc^nt by practitioners in 
the subsequent setting receiving the report. 
Withholding information is a type of playing* 

\ 

God 'which ^causes, considerable anxiety jn 
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teachers generally. i„ a similar way, • 
let us suppose that a ppactitioner had 
gooci reason to believe that making a- 
positive report to a-.parcnt about a 
"^''^'^'^ behavior (even though tiie report 
might he untrue or exaggerated) would 
, iniprove relations between the child and 
his parents. Hven if the_ ploy had a high 
^ probability of worki ng, woul d -i 1 1^thi ca 1 1 y 
defensible? 

In nummary, day care and preschool 
practitioners face constant ethical dilemas 
3n their relations wi'th parents. Contemporary 
emphasis an greater involvement and participa- 
tion of parents in their children's education 
-and care is likely to increase and intensify,' ' 
these problems. A code of ethics cannot " I 
solve the problem encountered by preschoo'l ■ 
• practitioners. But it can provide a basis 
upon wl^ch staff members a'nd their clients ~ 
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could, togethe\, 'confront and think through' 
thcirwommon and separate responsibilities*, 
concerns and ideas about what thvy believe 
to be Vight , 

Uthical Issues Involving Children 

One of the sources of ethical conflicts 
for preschool workers stems from the fact 
that the youfig child has not yet been- 
socialized into the role of pupil, A 
ten-year-old has been socialized to know 
very wel*l that 'some things ar^ no^t dlsc\issed 
with teachers i\X school. The preschooler 



does not yet have a sense of the boundaries 
bet'ween home and school, and what one 
should or should not t>U caretakers and 




rather not have. For instance, children 



sometimes report on 'illegal or privc 



te 



activities going on at home. Tor one .thing, 
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the rcJLi ability of the report is difficult 
to ^sses^s. For another,* asking leading 
follow-up questions may encourage a child 
to tQll too much . What should a practitioner 
do with such information? Practitioners 
sometimes themselves at a loss for 



words Nn suclv situations (Rosenberg and 
Ehrgott, 1977), ^ 

> Another t>T>e of problem rejated to 
program ^activi tie's seems to Kave ethical"' 
implications. Children's enjoyment pf 
certain activities should of course be 



consi'dered in program pljanning, but this \ 
attribute of jui activity is not sufficient 
ih and of itsejf to justify its inclus.io 
in a- program. ^ TFof example, children like 
to watch ^elevision Ibut ar^ not adequate 
jwUg'GS of what programs are worthwhile. 
This tynpe of problem involves complex 
pedagogical, psychological and ethicg^ 
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issues (see Peters, 1966), Sometimes such 
problems are confounded by caregivers' 
t^^ndcncie? to be motivated by a strong wish 
to be loved, accepted or appreciated by 
the ciiildren. Children's affection and 
respect, for caregivers and preschool 
teacher?; is one useful indicator of tlieir > 
effectiveness. But such positive child 
responses should be consequences of right 
action rather than motiv^ underlying 
practitioners V^cho>i*ces and d^sions. 

Preschool practitioners* are 
increas ingfy und^ pressure to teach- 
their children academic siulls. On the 
whole, practitioners appeaT>>l:o resist 
such pressnres, not only on the basis 
of the possible prematurity of such 
s^i 1 1 learning, but also as part of a 
general rejection of so cgl I'^f'^st ructured** 
or traditional schooling. Occasionally," 
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hoK(ner, the pressure may bc; so great as 

to tempt practitioners into giving their 

charges crash courses on test items, 

thereby mini.mj::ing the 1 ikel ihood' of 

a poor shouing on standardiz^ed test^. 

Kven'if practitioners can get* away with 

I 

such tactics, should ttiey be ethically 

constrained against doing so? Should 

a code of ethics address • quest i ons of 

what stand to take , on the uses and , 

potential abuses of, tests for assessing 

achievement, for screening and for labeling 

cliildrcn? ^ 

nthical. Issues fnvo'lving ColleagTies and 
I-mploying Agencies y \ 

Oije of the most common sources of 

conflict l)ctKeen ca-workers in preschool 

settings centers around divergent views 

on how to treat children. Staff meeti-ngs 

conducted by supervisors, of supervisory 
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intervention and assistance on aone-tb-one 
ba§iV,^seeni^ to be tlie appropriate strategies^ 
for resolving suoh conflicts. But when a 
parent complains to *one' teacher about another 
hovN sliouid tlie recipient of tlie e'omplaint 
resi^ond? 'Such cases often' offer a reaJ > 
temptat'ion to side with the complainant. 
But would that ^response be right? Perliaps 
one guideline .wliiclumay he re/evant to 
such jntcr-staff conflicts' would be for the 
nidividual practitioners involved to ask 
themselves (and oilier appropriate resoiU'ce 
.people) whether the obj ect ionahle'pract^ce 
IS really harmful to children. If tlie 
answer^, after se^riou^ reflection, is 
clearly ;'Yes," then action by the appropriate 
authority must be taken to stop the harmful 
prat^tice. But tife state-of-the-art of 
day care and preschool education does pot 
-yet^lend itself to definitive answers to 

>. ' 
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all questions of clear and present danfier ^ 

to children. "If the practices in question ^ 

are objectionable merely on the grounds of 

tii^te, ideo'I'Ogical persuasion or^ 

orthodoxy, then practitioners should 

resist the t erfipt at ion- to indulge in Yeuds 

among themselves and alliances tvith pfarents 

against each other. , ' ^ 

Fxamples of ethical dilemmas facing . ' 
practitioners in their relat ions with 
emploN^M's include those in which practitioners 
are auaf'c of violations of state or local ^ - * 
i-c^;ul at 1 ons , -mi s'r^present at ions of operating 
'procedures in. 'reports to licentsing ' ^ ^ * * 
'authorities, or instances of an owner's 

I 

mij ^represent at i on of the nan:ure of the program 

't 

and services offered to client.^. To Wfiat 
extent should practitioners cojvtr.ibute, , 
even passi\eir, to such violations? Most 
d:3).ctn-c and prcschoo] personncJ work without 
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contracts, aiui thus risk losing tho^v ]ohs 
if they gi\c evidence or information which 
. might threaten, the operating license of ^heir 
employing agency. Should employees be silent 
bysta^crs in- these Unds o'f situations? 
Silence would be practical, hut would ir be 
ethical? 

/ 

Another type of dilQmma confronts - 
practitioners when agencies providing day 
care services require declarations of 
income from parents in order to 'determine 
their fe'es. . One such gase concerned a welfare 
mother who finally obtained 30b and 
realized that the day care fee^ corresponding 
tocher income would cause her actual incpme 
to aitiount to onlj^- a fek more dol la,rs 'than 
4 she had been recei\'ing on welfare. Vet she 
really wanted to woVk'-. Mer chiurs care- 
giver advised her not to* tell the agency that 
she was employed, and to wpit for the 



authorities to bring up the matt"^ first. 
It is cuijy to sbe that the practitioner 
in thi S/situat i on was an active agent in 
\i olat ingr>agency and sfate regulations. 
But she also kneu that alternative 
ari'cingement s for child care wqre^ un- 
available to this mother, and thc^t the 
child had just begun- to feel at home and 
to thrive in the day care center. The 
pract it ion.er judged the wljole family *s 
best interests to be undermined by the 
income- fee I'egulati ons . Hew could a code 



^of ethics address such an issue? 

■ -v * 

What l^cxt Steps Might he Taken? 
^ Some preliminary steps toward develop- 
ing a code of ethics have .al,ready been 
taken. The Minnesota Association for the \ 
Education of Young Qiildren (f-1nAl:YC) adopted 
a C ode of Hthical Conduct Respoi^sibi li ties 



in 1976. The code enumerates a total of 
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. thirty-four pri nci pTcs Ldivi cled into three 
categories: (1] Cone ml Principles for 
All Members, C) Additional Princi pi as' for ' 
Members Who Servc^ Chi 1 dren in n Specific • ■ 
Capacity; and (3) Members Who Serve through 
Ansillary Services such as Training,' 
l-icensing, etc. The category contains 
nineteen principles and is further -.ielineated 
-into four subcategories for members who 
arc trainers, those who nre licensing 
personnel, for inemhers who are parents 
and for.^those who are supefvisors and 
administrators. 

Many of the principles listed loathe 
MnAEYC Code correspond to suggestions' ' 
made in this paper. A number of the. 
princip^les, however, might be more 
applicable to job descriptions than t6 
a code of ethics- (e.g.. Principle 29 
•for Supervisors states, '>... should, provide ' 
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'regular in-service training to further 
staff develo}]iTient and to meet licensing 
requirements \Nlien appropriate"). 14^ree 

'of the Principles are addressed' to "members 
,\%ho are .parents. Sfnce p^ents are clients 
•rather than practit4orfbrs the appropriateness 
of ijicluding them in a practitioners' 

* code of ethi.cs is doubtful. ' . 

An i'nitial code of ethics for^^arly 
childhood education and development., 
professionals has also been proposed'bv 
Ward {j9'77)^ Ward proposes lUneteen 
stateinent|. of commitments- under three 
headi\)g:s: (1) For the Child*, (2) For^the- 
Parents and Family Members and (3) For 
Myself and the Harly Childhood Ptuafession. 
These statlements cover a wide range of ^ 
a'speats of working"^vith young* chi 1 dren , 
an-d together with the code adopted' by 
MnAHYC could provide a useful basis for ^ 
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*fur,ther discussion'/ 
. It seems'advisaWe to beiin at a.local 

le;fel to refine these codes or develop another 
code. Small grdups of workers at a given 
day car^e or child development center or 
iQCale might constitute themselves into an 
ethics committee and thrash through issues 
to determine where they stand. Local 
efforts' and problems could be-.shared with^ 
ethi^es committees of statewide associations. ' 

- The process of developing and refining 
a code of ethics will undoubtedly be slow 
^and'arduous. Many practitioners are ^ 
qynicaX about the value of such codes. 
But, as Levine (1972) points -out, the lyork 
of developing a code inybWs 
self-scrutiny, which in and of itself may ■ ' 
strengthen resistance to the many 'temptations 
encoun.tered in practice.. Furthermore, 
recent research •on helpiftg behavior ' 
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suggests that indh'iduals ' fci?ponses to 
their own conflicting impulses arc 
strongly influenced i)y their perceptions 
of' the norms of the group with whom they 
identify (cf. Wilson, 1976). The norms 
,of our colleague group, articulated in - 
a code of ethics, may help' to give xis tlie 
"fcrtjng that colleagues will back us if 
wo take a risky (but couiageous) stand, ' 
or censure , us if we fail toflive tip to 
the code.' Tlie daily work of day ca^e 
and preschool practitioners is frayglit 
with ambiguities. A code of ctliics may* 
hQ»lp practitioners-^ cope with the 
ambiguities with greriter success. 
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The 'Educational Resources Information 
Center/Early Childhood Education Clear- 
inghouse (ERIC/ECE) is one of a system of 
16 clearinghouses sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education to provide infor- 
ma*tion about current research ahd develop- 

'ments in the field of education. The 
clearinghouses, each focusing on 4 specific 
area of education (such as early childhood, 
teacher education, languages and linguis- 

*tics), are located at univ.ersities and 
institutions, throughout the United States. 

Eacl|^ clearinghouse staff searches system- ' 
atically to acquire current, ^significant 
document^ relevant to education. These 
research studies, speeches, conference 
proceedings, curriculum guides, and other 
publications are abstract^ indexed and 
published in Resources in Education (RIE) , 
a monthly journal. RIE is available at 
libraries, or may be ordered from the 
Superintendent ofi*Document==ls , U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. ^ 
"2.0402.-. 

Ai^ther ERifc publication is Current Index 
' to Journals in Education ( CUE ) , a monthly 
guide to periodical literature which cites 
articles in more than 700 journals. and ^ 
magazines in the field of education. 
Articles are^ indexed by subject, authc 
and journal contents. CUE is av^i^^le 
atrrib-aries, or by -^subscriptionyfrom 
Macmillan Informatiorr, 909 Thirq^ Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 1.0Q22. ' 
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The Larly Childhood Lducciyiion C lea rang house 
(LRIC/L:Q^', distributes' aVquarteriy neu^s-^ . 
lett etj hhl cli reports on rlQ\\ programs and* 
publications and RTF, documents of S}>ccial 
interest. I^or a compfete list of F.RIC/ 
hCr, publications, or M* you would like to 
to subscribe to the Ne\\§ letter ,^ write : 
HRIC Clearinghouse/Catly Childhood Hduca- 
tion, oiniversity of Illinois, 805 »Vest 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana,- Illinois 
(JlSOl.O 
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THE ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES 



^ CAREER EDUCATION 
Center for Vocational Education'* 



1960 Kenny Road ' 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 486-3655 

• COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
The University of Michigan 
School of Education Building 
Room 2108, East Univ, § South Univ. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 4810S) • ' , 
(313) 764-9492 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ^ 
University of IMinois 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 ' 
(217) 333-1386 

EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
University *of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 ' 
(505) 686-5043 , ^ - 

HANDICAPPED AND GIFTBD CHILDREN 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Vir^nia 22091 
'^(70^j 620-3660 * 

HIGHER EDUCAtlON ' 
George IVashington UnivCTsity ' 
1 Dupont Circle, Suite "730 ^ 
IVais'hington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 296-2597 



Ohio State University 





/ 



/ 



INIORM^XTION RHSOim^S 
School of Hducati'on 
Syracuse University^ 
Syracuse, New York 13210 - 
'(315) 423-3640 

junicTr colleghs 

University of California 
^ 9 d Powell Library Building 
l/os Angeles, California 90024 / 
(213) 825-3931 

LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS . 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 528-4312 

READIN^G AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
IIM Ken yon Road 
Urbana', Illinois 61801 
(217). 328'338g0 • 

RurwL 'education and small schools 

" New Mexi'co State University, Box 3AP 
Las Cruces, New Nlexico '88003 ' 
(505) 646-2623 « , 

scTence, mathematics, and 
environmental education 

Ohicf- State University - ^ 
1200 Chambe'rs Road, Third Floor 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
"(614) 422-6717 

SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SeiENCE EDUCATION - 
, 855 Broadway 
Boulder, Cqlorado 8Q302 
(303) 492-8434 
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ti;A(:hi:r education 

1 Dupont Circle, N'.W., Suite 616 * 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
• (201) 3f9>-*:^280 

TLSTS, MliASlJREMLNT AND I:\'ALUAT10\ 
Lducational Testing Service 
Princeton, Ne\v Jersey 08S4() 
t6P9) 921 -9000 J F.xt . 2176 

URBAN hDUCAT-lON 

'leacbers/ Col lege , Box -10 ^ 
Columbia University 
New York, New York' 10027 
(212) 678-3458 



The ma-terial in. this .publication was pre- 
pared pursuant to a contract with the 
National Institute of Education, U.S. 
Department of Healtlji, Education, and Welfare. 
Contractors 'undertaking such projects under 
government sponsorship are encouraged 'n|:o 
^ express freely their judgement in pro- 
<fessional and technical matters. Prior 
ta publication, the ^manuscript was submitted to 
thiC Area Committee for Early Childht)od 
Education at the University of Illinois for 
\critical review and determination of professional 
compejence. Thi^' publication has met such 
standards. Points of view or opinions, however, 
do not necessarily^ represent the official view or 
opiniojis of eithe'r the Area Committee or the 
National Institute of Education. 
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